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in order to distract the Turks from an overland
descent on Egypt. But there were no troops to
spare for such enterprises in 1914, and the year went
out upon a military deadlock in the West.

The Germans were precariously held in France
along a line that stretched from Switzerland to the
Belgian coast; and no one seemed to have a clear
idea of what should happen next. There was not
yet that general agreement, by which military thought
was subsequently dominated, that nothing ought to
happen or that, if it did, it could only happen on the
Western Front. For Mr. Churchill was writing to
the Prime Minister enquiring whether there were not
" other alternatives than sending our armies to chew
barbed wire in Flanders "; and brains were busy
with the possibility of seizing German islands off the
North Sea coast or even forcing an entrance into the
Baltic by means of a descent on Schleswig-Holstein.
That would enable them to join hands with the
Russians, who were fighting hard along the Eastern
Front in isolation from their Allies. But an opera-
tion in the direction of Constantinople would have
the same result by opening the Russian Black Sea
ports to British shipping carrying in Allied muni-
tions and bringing out Russian wheat, besides
dissipating the threat of an attack on Egypt by the
Turks. Unless the war was to be permitted to
stagnate into an unimaginative stalemate in France,
there was a good deal to be said for an operation
at the Dardanelles; and it is not surprising that
Mr. Churchill's active mind was powerfully attracted.

The project, which was at once effective and a
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